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The Nomenclature of the New England Agrimonies 

By Eugene P. Bicknell 

Under this title in Rhodora for December last, Dr. B. L. Rob- 
inson discusses the names of our New England agrimonies, some- 
how making his way to the conclusion that four of our five species 
should bear names other than those in current use. My own 
responsibility for these names is such that this paper might well 
be personal in some slight way. Its paragraphs, however, quite 
surpass the reasonable in their personal tone and, indeed, bristle 
with a sort of porcupine sharpness whereof I am intended to 
be the victim. It is, nevertheless, gratifying to find my treat- 
ment of the species themselves frankly endorsed by so accom- 
plished a systematist as Dr. Robinson, and this, perhaps, is 
intended to weigh in ample balance against the tone of disagree- 
ment and criticism which pervades the remainder of his paper. 
All the more is this tone and criticism curious since a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole matter shows that the conclusions so supported 
really stand for a "retrogressive search after priority," as is inad- 
vertently admitted, instead of such a progressive search as can 
alone ever warrant any nomenclatural changes. 

It may therefore be well to take up the species seriatim, fol- 
lowing Dr. Robinson, and openly meeting the questions involved 
in the interest alike of logical principles and sound botany. 

Agrimonia hirsuta (Muhl.) 

Dr. Robinson's most serious objection to this name, as may 
fairly be inferred from his context, is on the score of its having been 
first used as a varietal designation. In other words, that its au- 
thor's understanding of the plant which he named proves not to 
coincide exactly with our understanding of to-day — that some mys- 
terious taxonomic value attaching to it was not fully apprehended 
by its discoverer when, recognizing its distinctness, he conferred 
on the plant its distinctive name. 

Ostensibly the objection to the name rests on an alleged im- 
proper description. Now the question what is a proper and what 
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an improper plant description must ever be something indetermin- 
able by exact rule — a mere academic problem obviously ever open 
to the danger of receiving a solution far from the domain of practi- 
cal ideas. As a matter of fact, a majority of accepted descriptions 
will not survive a certain kind of impossible test. Suffice it, there- 
fore, that the characterization of a species, if not wholly by itself, 
then taken in connection with its context or other evidence, shall 
fix beyond peradventure the identity of the plant intended. 

That this name hirsuta of Muhlenberg is unmistakable in its 
application admits of not the slightest doubt. In advancing a con- 
trary view Dr. Robinson employs a kind of argument pitched 
somewhere between sarcasm and ridicule, which only betrays the 
weakness of his position, even apart from an unfairness of state- 
ment evidently more a matter of haste than of intent. 

No one having given any close heed to our agrimonies can 
doubt the exact application of Muhlenberg's name. The agrimo- 
nies recognized by Muhlenberg were four in number. One other of 
our seven known North American species — a far southern plant 
(A. incisa Gray) was wholly unknown to him ; so that the deter- 
mination of what he meant by his hirsuta lies among three spe- 
cies only instead of among seven, as Dr. Robinson declares. 
The well-considered selection and often entire sufficiency for pur- 
poses of identification of Muhlenberg's descriptive adjectives is 
well evidenced in his "Catalogue," and it is not at all surpris- 
prising to find that his characterization of " rough-haired " for one 
of his plants is entirely distinctive. The two eastern species not 
recognized by Muhlenberg are upon a moment's consideration 
promptly excluded from being in any way involved ; one of them 
(A. mollis Britton) is soft-haired throughout; the other {A. Brit- 
loniand) more or less so ; while the fact that the latter is partly 
rough-haired has no bearing, since it is the most northern in range 
of all our species, not extending south to Carolina, which is ex- 
pressly named by Muhlenberg, and properly so, as the southern 
limit of his hirsuta. The exact sufficiency and beautiful adequacy 
of Muhlenberg's characterization of rough-haired is thus apparent. 
Dr. Robinson's objection that the plant in question is one of the 
least "hairy" of the group is not at all to the point. Note that 
Muhlenberg says rough-haired, not rough-hairy, an acute and very 
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true distinction. If Dr. Robinson objects to the plant being con- 
sidered hairy it is nevertheless always obviously and characteris- 
tically rough-haired. 

Nor is this all. In connection with his Agrimonia Eupaioria 
hirsuta Muhlenberg characterizes a variety glabra. This is clearly 
no other than the plant which, following Dr. Gray, I have taken 
up as the A. striata of Michaux. The fact that this plant was by 
Muhlenberg considered a variety of his hirsuta points with perfect 
directness to just what his hirsuta was. This A. striata in its leafy 
parts approaches so close to A. hirsuta that its varietal relationship 
might well be predicated until disproved by critical study. In first 
attempting the segregation of the two plants it needed the closest 
and most persistent observation in order to satisfy myself that they 
were actually distinct. 

It may be added that if by his hirsuta Muhlenberg did not mean 
the plant here discussed then he had no knowledge of our com- 
monest, most conspicuous and most wide-ranging species, doubt- 
less also the species commonest and most conspicuous in the 
region where his observations were more especially carried on. 

The "well-nigh necromantic power" which Dr. Robinson in- 
vokes to explain my interpretation of Muhlenberg's meaning may 
thus be identified after all with the most ordinary kind of common 
sense. It follows that the name hirsuta for our common species is 
scientifically because logically secure. 

As for Wallroth's name A. gryposepala, which Dr. Robinson 
would adopt for the species, I am charged with the motive of " dis- 
placing " it. As a matter of fact the name had never appeared 
in American botany until resurrected by me and assigned a place 
— a clearly rightful place — as a synonym. 

Agrimonia Brittoniana Bicknell 
Dr. Robinson's indictment of this name rests upon two counts : 
first, that the plant is the same as A. pilosa Ledeb. of central 
Europe ; second, that both plants are to be referred to the A. stri- 
ata of Michaux. 

If the European and American plants are really the same it is 
a matter of great interest, but I think it can scarcely be held that 
sufficient study has yet been given to the question to warrant any 
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final pronouncement on this point. It must be kept in mind that 
we are here dealing with a group of very critical species, and that 
those of our own country, absolutely distinct as they are, were, 
within a few years, although common and well-represented in her- 
baria, hopelessly confused and mostly thrown together under one 
name. Although I have given much attention to our species, I 
should hesitate to announce any capital conclusions as to identities 
founded on anything less than a most careful comparative study of 
complete material. The specimens of A. pilosa Ledeb. that I have 
myself examined, though few in number, were all from European 
herbaria and presumably authentic. These examples, apparently, 
indeed, representing more than a single species, were of plants 
certainly closely allied to A. Brittoniana, but which I could not 
regard as identical. Nor can the figure of A. pilosa Ledeb. in 
Reichb. Icon. 3 : pi. 252, which is cited by Wallroth, be corre- 
lated with our American plant. 

A most interesting tendency of the more critical study of our 
plants has been to effect a gradual elimination of European forms 
once admitted to our flora, and it is certainly still in need of 
demonstration that a common American agrimony, not of alpine 
distribution, ranging from Quebec and New England somewhat 
southward along the Alleghanies and west to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, thence south into Arizona and New Mexico, is identical with 
a central European species. 

The brief allusion to A. pilosa in my paper has been quite mis- 
understood by Dr. Robinson. Nothing was attempted in the way 
of " disposal " of the species, only a mere reference to the confu- 
sion regarding it in the treatments of different European botanists. 
Wallroth placed it as a variety under A. Dahurica, an earlier name. 

As to the application of the name A. striata Michx., here is a 
case where doctors disagree. Dr. Gray many years ago having 
seen material of Michaux, as is expressly attested by him, re- 
ferred it unhesitatingly to the A. parviflora DC, also by him ex- 
amined, this latter being precisely the plant described by me under 
Michaux's name. Now, Dr. Robinson, having examined a speci- 
men of Michaux in the Jardin des Plantes, declares it to be the 
same as my A. Brittoniana. It is hard to solve this puzzle unless 
there be in existence, or was in Dr. Gray's time, 'more than one 
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specimen of Michaux's A. striata which thus would represent a 
composite species. That it was at least a mixed species can 
scarcely be doubted, since otherwise it would appear that our 
commonest species was to Michaux quite unknown. 

It has been shown that Dr. Gray long ago established the 
identity of A. striata Michx. with A. parviflora DC. It remains to 
be proved that in so doing he was under no misconception in re- 
gard to the exact application of De Candolle's name. This is 
easily done. Both names were placed by Dr. Gray as equivalent 
synonyms under his own A. Eupatoria var. d. An excellent 
specimen of this variety, so labeled in Dr. Gray's handwriting, is 
preserved in the Columbia Herbarium. It is precisely the plant 
which I have taken up under Michaux's name ! 

Dr. Gray's note on the specimen of Michaux in the herbarium 
of the Jardin des Plantes "est A. Eupatoria var. minor" would 
seem to exclude A. Brittoniana from Michaux's species, inasmuch 
as the latter becomes the largest plant of the group. The diffi- 
culties that have been encountered in the past in causing Dr. 
Robinson to see that critical species in other genera are really 
different may well be looked on as adequate reason for hesitat- 
ing to accept his identification of Brittoniana with striata, in view 
of the earlier conclusion of Dr. Gray. At this point arises the 
question whether there is not, or was not in Dr. Gray's time 
other material representing Michaux's A. striata, perhaps in the 
Richard herbarium. 

Michaux's brief description referred to by Dr. Robinson as 
" rather characteristic" is in reality no more characteristic of one 
of our species than of several others, and his assertion that his 
plant had white petals is characteristic of no species. No ade- 
quate reason yet appears why the name A. Brittoniana should not 
continue to stand. 

Agrimonia striata Michx. fide A. Gray 

Agrimonia glabra (Muhl.). 

Michaux's name A. striata has now been used in such varying 
senses that it becomes necessary to use another name in connec- 
tion with it in order to indicate clearly the plant intended. In my 
use of the name, as explained in my paper reviving the species and 
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now again in the above discussion of A. Brittoniana, I followed 
Dr. Gray who was at pains to certify to its rightful application. 
Next in order of priority comes Muhlenberg's name A. Eupatoria 
glabra which, as we have now learned, should be rendered Agri- 
monia glabra, a most fitting designation, being wholly inappro- 
priate to any other one of our species. 

Dr. Robinson's assumption that, had I taken due note of the 
type -station of Michaux's plant, I could scarcely have failed to 
surmise its identity with my A. Brittoniana is quite wide of 
the mark. As well might I have predicated the identity of 
Michaux's plant with A. hirsuta Muhl., also an inhabitant of 
the same region. Any surmise of the kind would, in fact, have 
been presumptuous in the face of Dr. Gray's explicit announce- 
ment of the exact identity of Michaux's plant. Moreover the 
ranges given in my paper were expressly stated to be incomplete 
— "based alone on specimens actually examined and doubtless 
subject to considerable extension in some cases." As a matter of 
fact the species A. glabra (Muhl.) does occur in the Dominion as 
attested by specimens since examined from lower Canada. 

The name A. microcarpa Wallr., which Dr. Robinson would 
adopt for this species, was unfortunately not given with an interro- 
gation in my synonymy as it should have been. A better insight 
into the matter has since shown that the name has no application 
to the plant in question, but almost certainly refers to some form 
of the species taken up by me as A. pumila Muhl. Wallroth's 
name A. rostellata is, however, clearly applied to the plant, but is 
antedated twenty-nine years by Muhlenberg's A. glabra. 

Agrimonia mollis (T. & G.) Britton 
That the name A. platycarpa Wallr. "will be preferred by con- 
servative botanists" for this species is open to grave doubt. The 
conservative botanist who proceeds by preference rather than by 
rule is lost from the start. The first distinctive appellation for the 
species was mollis — mollis, therefore, instantly became its inalien- 
able name, personal preference now to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

But even were it necessary to adopt a name of Wallroth's for 
the plant Dr. Robinson's choice of A. platycarpa would still be 
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erroneous. I am here myself at fault through having omitted the 
mark of interrogation in taking up this name in the synonymy of 
A. mollis. It is not at all clear that the name does not refer to 
one of the apparently several forms or species included under A. 
pumila Muhl. At any rate, the name quite certainly does not 
pertain to the type of A. mollis. 

I am well satisfied that A. mollis is an aggregate actually em- 
bracing a group of species. But in order to elucidate this a 
greater amount of material than is now available and the closest 
study will be indispensable. It may then be possible to give to 
Wallroth's name a definite meaning. There seems, however, 
little reason to doubt that Wallroth's name, A. pubescens is right- 
fully assigned to the synonymy of A. mollis. 

All things considered it can only be regretted that a wholly un- 
necessary confession has been introduced into the nomenclature 
of our agrimonies. Changes in botanical names, necessary evils 
at best, are especially to be deplored when proposed in disregard 
alike of easily ascertained certainties on the one hand and of pal- 
pable uncertainties on the other. 

In what has been written in support of such changes in the 
names of the New England agrimonies nothing is brought for- 
ward which at all justifies the displacement of any of the names 
previously adopted. 



